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TEACHING SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOL 



WINIFRED SMITH 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 



Since I have been teaching Shakespeare to college Seniors and 
Juniors I have often tried to decide why the work is so unsatis- 
factory, why we get on so slowly and have so little time for what 
ought to be distinctively college work — the appraisal of Shakespeare 
in the light of his times, the working out of more subtle aesthetic 
questions and of more careful textual criticism than would appeal 
to younger minds. Most of these grown-up tasks are hardly at 
present to be expected even of quite mature Seniors; too many of 
them have to be laid aside for a very elementary reading of the 
plays themselves. Since, therefore, I have come to believe that, 
until the teaching of Shakespeare in the secondary schools is some- 
what changed, college work will continue to be less profitable than 
it should, I am appealing to other teachers for help. 

If, as we all believe, school work should lay foundations of 
method which will enable students to deal with increasingly larger 
units of material, there would seem to be at least three important 
powers which children could gain from their earlier reading of 
Shakespeare to aid their later study: first, the ability to read dia- 
logue aloud with real feeling and intelligence; second, the habit of 
visualizing a scene, of constructing imaginatively the Roman 
Forum, Portia's palace, the fairy wood near Athens: third, deftness 
in linking scene to scene, in building up the causal connections in a 
plot, which is so especially necessary to an understanding of 
dramatic art. 

How to teach such intelligent habits of reading that all these 
things might be taken for granted in a student, is a problem that is 
being widely discussed and more and more frequently being an- 
swered by the actual presentation of certain chosen plays, both in 
colleges and schools. Boys and girls find the keenest delight in 
draping themselves in sheets and in living through the hours of 
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great Caesar's fall. Rhythm, feeling, vision, all develop quickly 
enough even in the average youngster, once the motor processes 
are stimulated and the senses sharpened by action. Lines of blank 
verse or rhyme do not seem so archaic when they are put into the 
mouths of moving individuals and enforced by actual daggers and 
other easily made properties. Realization of the essentials in 
scenes on the Capitol and in the Forum comes readily enough to 
students who have been encouraged by their teacher to consult 
descriptions and pictures either of Rome as she once was or of 
the stage on which the Elizabethans played her history. 

I do not mean to say that children will get from the text or 
put into it all that an older reader will find there — anyone who has 
tried to stage an amateur performance by young actors knows how 
slight is the artistic result — but the performance does give the 
players far more insight and grasp than we used to think it possible 
for them to get when they sat in their seats, yawning and stumbling 
over the long speeches and the "unnatural" dialogue. 

To be sure, not all the plays are appropriate for amateur pro- 
duction; some indeed no longer "go" on the best public stages. 
Some are too long and complex; others are above the comprehen- 
sion of a boy or girl because the experience presented in them is too 
far removed from narrow personal interests. Romeo and Juliet, for 
instance, now unfortunately on the college-entrance list, seems 
merely high-flown and silly to ninety-nine out of a hundred very 
young people with neither the temperament nor the experience 
that sees supreme beauty in this particular play. Henry V, on the 
other hand, makes a strong and direct appeal to emotions often 
crudely felt by quite young boys. Several of the historical plays, 
in fact, especially if studied in connection with English history, are 
more vivid to younger than to older readers; their action is more 
external, their characters and emotional appeal more stereotyped, 
than those of the great tragedies. 

About the tragedies I should like to sound a word of hesitant 
warning, for the more I read them, the surer I am that they are 
too strong meat for babes. Even Macbeth, the traditional choice 
for high-school reading, is too often dishonored by such observance. 
Nothing is harder for a college teacher to break down than the 
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average student's moralistic preconceptions gained from early 
study of Macbeth's rise and fall, and to make evident the beauty 
and grandeur of a conception not primarily moralistic at all. 
Othello, Anthony and Cleopatra, King Lear, are still more dangerous 
material for high-school discussions, again simply because their 
meanings are not on the surface and because their structure and 
aesthetic values are too intricate to be understood by children. 

Most of the "right comedies," however, are charming for 
school production and study. Love's Labour Lost, All's Well That 
Ends Well, Measure for Measure, The Winter's Tale, and Cymbeline 
are rather outside possibilities, but almost any of the others are 
great fun to do. For presentation they have to be cut a little or a 
good deal, according to the time of the class, though for study they 
should be kept entire and unmutilated in order that their typical 
Elizabethan method of showing forth a story and of expressing life 
should be understood as Shakespeare gave it and not as Mr. Rolfe 
or another editor thinks young people should get it. The cutting 
of a play for presentation, by the way, can be made a most valuable 
class exercise and should never be done by the teacher alone any 
more than it should be done without consultation of the teacher. 
Instructors after all are useful only as they serve to develop their 
charges' powers of initiative and resource and research and criti- 
cism, and this can be done better by suggestion and co-operation 
than by dictation. Information must often be given, of course, 
always, however, with the aim of driving the student to further 
independent search, never as a stop-gap to effort. 

A school library is the best aid toward independent acquisition 
of knowledge that any teacher can have, and for this reason its 
collection should be begun as early, and continued as steadily, as 
possible. In it should find place such excellent recent books as the 
Oxford University tercentennial publication, Shakespeare's Eng- 
land, Miss Hatcher's Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, 
and Mitchell's Shakespeare for Community Players. Of still greater 
importance, though without the helpful pictures of the modern 
books, are the well-known first-hand sources of knowledge about 
sixteenth-century England — Harrison's Description, Stow's Survey 
of London, and Stubbes's Anatomy of Abuses. These older books 
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interest by the quaintness of their style as much as by their au- 
thentic facts, and should never be entirely supplanted by any of the 
cheap and easy miscellanies called variously Shakespeare's England, 
Introduction to Shakespeare and the like, although for occasional 
reference the latter may also have their place. 

Lives of the poets and statesmen of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, notably good biographies of Elizabeth and Lee's 
Life of Shakespeare (in the seventh edition) should be in the school 
library — histories, too, of the grade that children can read with 
pleasure. Criticism for the most part may be omitted; it is worth- 
less to the average beginner, I am persuaded, for it substitutes 
second-hand impressions for those the student ought to form for 
himself. The subtle critics especially, the metaphysicians like 
Coleridge and even Bradley, fascinating though the teacher may 
find them, are not for the reading of pupils who too easily lose 
themselves in eloquence half understood. In college work these 
essays have their place, a place at the end rather than at the 
beginning of Shakespearean study. 



